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The  most  important  industrial  features  of  the  year  1916  in  the 
Amsterdam  consular  district  were  the  limitation  and  consequent  de- 
crease of  imports,  the  decline  of  war  profits,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  manufactories,  necessitated  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ade- 
quate supplies,  which  also  induced  still  further  extension  of  produc- 
tion. 

Imports  were  much  less  in  1916  than  in  1915,  except  a  few  neces- 
sary articles  for  domestic  use.  Practically  all  import  commodities 
in  which  an  export  trade  had  been  conducted  in  1915  at  great  profit 
to  the  Dutch  seller  were  reduced  in  quantity  to  domestic  needs  in 
1916,  forcing  out  of  business  those  who  were  exporting  solely  on 
account  of  war  profits.  The  trade  of  many  firms  exporting  to  the 
Dutch  colonies  was  also  seriously  injured  by  the  reduction  of  imports. 

The  articles  upon  which  war  profits  in  1916  suffered  the  greatest 
loss  from  1915  were  sugar,  cocoa  and  its  products,  tea,  dried  and  fresh 
fruits,  oils    (linseed  and  others),  grain,  chemicals,  rubber,  cotton, 
leather,  and  the  better  grades  of  coffee. 
New  Industries  Established. 

Various  new  industries  that  are  likely  to  be  permanent  were  estab- 
lished in  this  district  as  a  direct  result  of  the  reduced  imports.  The 
making  of  dyestuffs  was  undertaken  by  the  chemical  works  at  Naar- 
den.  A  factory  producing  rubber  raincoats,  other  waterproof  gar- 
ments, and  various  kinds  of  clothing  was  started  in  Amsterdam. 
The  manufacture  of  wire  and  caljles  and  sulphuric  acid  was  also  be- 
gun in  Amsterdam;  and  paint,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  oil  products  are 
being  made  in  different  parts  of  this  district. 

Other  industries,  some  quite  small  and  temporary,  some  large  and 
probably  permanent,  were  established  for  the  production  of  clothing 
and  furnishings  for  men,  women,  and  children.  Among  the  refugees 
from  belligerent  countries  were  expert  cutters  and  garment  makers, 
who  aided  materially  in  founding  these  new  industries. 
Increased  Prices  of  Commodities. 

Another  effect  of  decreased  imports  in  1916  was  higher  prices  of 
commodities.  The  increases  in  the  retail  prices  of  certain  foodstuffs 
in  comparison  with  1915  were:  Bread,  10  per  cent;  beef  and  veal,  20 
per  cent:  pork,  cotfee,  butter,  sugar,  and  cheese.-10  per  cent;  eggs  and 
rice,  50  per  cent:  potatoes,  30  per  cent:  and  other  vegetables,  from  5 
to  100  per  cent.    Mutton,  with  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  was  practi- 
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cally  the  only  commodity  to  fall  in  price.  Domestic  foodstuffs  were 
also  higher  from  reduced  supplies,  overexportation,  and  additions 
to  prices  arbitrarily  made  because  they  could  be  obtained.  The  aver- 
age increase  of  food  prices  in  1016  over  1915  was  25  to  40  per  cent, 
according  to  different  estimates.  Clothing  increased  about  15  per 
cent,  coal  TjO  per  cent,  and  building  materials  50  per  cent.  Chemicals 
advanced  between  100  and  1.000  per  cent,  ranging  from  the  cheapest 
qualities  to  the  costliest. 

Iron  and  steel  increased  300  to  400  per  cent,  and  were  difficult  to 
obtain  even  at  the  extraordinary  prices  that  consumers  were  eager  to 
pay  for  supplies.  Distance  and  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  pre- 
vented much  relief  from  the  United  States.  The  consequence  was 
that  while  factories  using  iron  and  steel  did  a  large  business,  they 
could  not  fill  their  orders,  greatly  augmented  by  the  war. 

(^oal  was  costlier  and  much  scarcer,  with  the  result  that  factories 
generally  Veduced  Avorking  time;  many  railway  trains  were  discon- 
tinued, and  fares  increased  20  per  cent;  earlier  closing  of  shops, 
restaurants,  and  other  resorts  was  prescribed;  and  the  strictest 
economy  in  both  public  and  private  use  of  coal,  gas,  and  electricity 
was  required.  This  was  not  because  the  supply  of  coal  was  ex- 
hausted, but  because  the  sources  of  supply  were  becoming  uncer- 
tain and  the  imports  steadily  decreasing.  The  actual  receipts  of 
8,500,000  tons  in  1916,  with  2,000,000  tons  from  the  local  mines, 
although  about  the  usual  quantity  consumed  annually  in  this  coun- 
try, were  15  per  cent  below  the  import  of  1915  and  nearly  50  per 
cent  beloAv  the  amount  received  in  1914. 

The  domestic  coal  production  of  2,000,000  tons  in  1916  was  about 
twice  that  of  former  years;  and  it  may  be  still  further  increased, 
possibly  making  Holland  fairly  independent  in  regard  to  coal. 

Tlnemployment  and  Wages. 

In  spite  of  adverse  conditions  in  1916  which  reduced  business  and 
production  in  some  industries,  tlie  degree  of  unemploj^ment  was  mate- 
rially less  than  in  1915.  The  niniiber  of  unemployed  in  the  principal 
trades  of  the  Netherlands  declined  from  approximately  10,000  at 
the  end  of  1915  to  6,000  at  the  end  of  1916. 

The  percentages  of  unemployment  in  Amsterdam  in  the  principal 
trades  in  December,  1915,  and  December,  1916,  follow :  Diamond 
Avorkers,  45.1  and  26.2;  building  trades,  30.9  and  23.4;  cigar  makers 
1.4  and  10.2;  furniture  makers,  11.3  and  3.4;  bakers,  2.2  and  2.6 
metal  workers,  5.6  and  2.2;  butchers,  0  and  2.1;  clerks,  3.9  and  1.6 
printers,  4.7  and  0.7;  gold  and  silver  smiths,  1*.5  and  0;  all  classes 
together,  23.5  and  14.1;  all  classes  together,  excluding  diamond 
workers,  9.8  and  6.8. 

The  financial  relief  required  by  the  unemployed  in  Amsterdam  in 
1916  Avas  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  given  in  1915.  In  other  direc- 
tions, hoAvever,  more  money  Avas  expended  to  relieve  needy  persons. 

Although  Avages  in  general  Avere  advanced  15  to  20  per  cent  in 
1916,  this  Avas  far  beloAV  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 

In  both  wholesale  *and  retail  lines  the  apparent  turnoA^er  was 
greater  in  1916  than  in  1915,  Possibly  in  actual  quantity  there  was 
a  decrease,  but  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  were  materially  larger, 
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owiiio;  to  higher  prices.  Fewer  cheaper  articles  were  sold,  indicating 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  poorer  classes  was  less  than  in  1915. 
No  reduced  purchasing  power  was  apparent  in  respect  to  expensive 
articles.  High-class  jewelry  stores  and  fashionable  clothing  estab- 
lishments did  an  unprecedented  business  in  1D16. 

During  the  year  a  food-distribution  law  was  enacted,  under  which 
maximum  selling  prices  were  prescribed  by  national  and  municipal 
authorities,  and  foodstuffs  Avere  removed  from  places  with  a  surplus 
to  places  wdtli  a  deficiency.  In  many  cases  it  appears  that  the  prices 
that  could  be  asked  gave  little  or  no  profit  to  the  seller,  and  the 
stock  allotted  him  was  too  limited  to  supply  the  demand.  Thus  the 
stores  dealing  in  provisions  were  generally  less  profitable  than 
others,  although  the  Government  made  an  appropriation  to  allevi- 
ate the  dealers  who  suffered  loss  by  selling  at  the  maximum  prices. 

American  Products  Sought. 

The  difficulty  and  in  some  cases  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
materials  from  the  usual  sources  of  supply  since  the  war  began  have 
directed  general  attention  to  the  United  States.  Never  before  were 
there  so  many  inquiries  at  this  consulate  as  in  1916  for  addresses 
of  and  information  regarding  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers. Except  dairj'  products,  live  stock,  Dutch  colonial  prod- 
ucts, and  a  few  long-established  domestic  manufactures,  commodities 
of  all  kinds  were  sought. 

This  unusual  interest  did  not  bring  about  any  increase  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1916;  there  was  a  general  decrease  com- 
pared with  1915  on  account  of  higher  freight  rates  and  impeded 
transportation  caused  by  the  war.  Automobiles  were  an  exception. 
The  trade  in  American  makes  was  never  so  good,  and  would  have 
been  even  better  with  mOre  prompt  deliveries  of  machines  and  tires. 
Another  exception  was  agricultural  implements.  Imports  from  other 
countries  having  diminished,  both  the  demand  for  American  imple- 
ments and  the  supply  received  were  larger  in  1916  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  would  have  been  still 
greater  had  shij)ping  facilities  been  adequate.  It  is  believed  that 
the  substitution  of  American  agricultural  implements  for  other  makes 
will  be  largely  permanent. 

At  one  time  Holland  seemed  a  promising  market  for  American 
shoes,  but  their  sale  is  not  increasing.  The  Dutch  have  adopted 
American  lasts  and  make  very  good  shoes  in  both  style  and  quality. 
Greater  personal  efforts  by  American  manufacturers  would  improve 
the  Dutch  market  for  American  shoes.  No  representative  of  an 
American  shoe  factor}'  called  at  this  consulate  last  year.  The  Ameri- 
can shoes  sold  here  are  bought  by  the  dealers  from  English  houses. 
It  is  reported  that  an  exclusively  American  shoe  store  is  to  be  opened 
in  Amsterdam. 
Trade  Opportunities  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  peculiar  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  the  introduction  of 
American  iron  and  steel  into  Holland.  In  normal  times  fully  a 
million  tons  of  iron  are  required  annually  by  the  large  machine- 
works,  whose  supplies  have  come  from  Germany  and  England. 
Since  the  war  began  the  obstacles  to  importing  iron  from  those  coun- 
tries have  gradually  accumulated  until  the  situation  became  fairly 
desperate  in  1916,    Kecourse  was  had  to  the  United  State  ;,  and  sev- 
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eral  orders  were  given  and  executed,  but  the  freight  rates  were  four 
times  the  price  of  tlie  iron.  Otherwise  these  transactions  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  offer  much  promise  for  the  future.  Large 
consumers  say  that  the  United  States  can  obtain  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  iron  and  steel  trade  after  the  war.  European  producers 
have  provided  the  required  shapes  and  qualities  and  if  the  Americans 
will  do  likewise  their  success  in  the  Dutch  market  is  assured.  Pre- 
vious to  1916  Dutch  importers  had  no  descriptive  catalogues  of  the 
American  companies,  but  these  Avere  at  once  furnished  upon  request, 
and  particular  needs  and  desires  were  readily  met. 

Certain  procedure  is  necessary  to  introduce  American  products 
into  Holland  and  to  establish  them  firmly.  It  is  important  to  adapt 
the  goods  to  Dutch  tastes  and  preferences,  to  conform  deliveries  to 
samples  in  every  respect,  to  be  prompt  and  faithful  in  executing 
orders,  and  generous  in  conditions  of  sale  and  terms  of  payment. 
Strict  attention  to  these  simple  rules  is  almost  sure  to  create  a  good 
market  for  any  sort  of  American  products. 

Holland  will  undoubtedly  become  a  great  distributing  center  after 
the  war  closes.  Obviously,  none  of  the  coimtries  now  at  war  can 
perform  this  function  then.  A  present  neutral  country  will  be  the 
best  entrepot,  and  that  country,  in  Europe,  is  likely  to  be  Holland, 
on  account  of  its  favorable  situation  and  its  excellent  shipping; 
facilities. 

The  reser\ation  of  shij:»ping  space  by  the  Dutch  GoAernmer.t  for 
sending  foodstuffs  to  Holland  by  Dutch  steamers  made  it  difficult 
for  importing  firms  to  trade  with  the  Ignited  States  in  101(5.  The 
grain  imported  was  consigned  to  the  Dutch  Government  and  handled 
by  it  in  this  country.  Private  transactions  had  to  accept  whatever 
shipping  space  was  left,  so  that  many  orders  could  be  only  partly 
filled  while  others  could  not  be  executed  at  all. 

Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values  of  the  articles  in- 
voiced from  the  Amsterdam  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
and  possessions  during  the  ])ast  four  years : 


Articles. 


1916 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antiguitics 

Bead  trimmin},'s 

iiiseuits  and  sugar  wafers. 

Bottle  caps 

Bulbs 

Buttons 

Cheese 

Chocolate 

Cinchona  bark 

Cocoa 

Cocoa  butter 

CofTee 

Copal  gum 

Cotton  Roods 

Cotton  laces 

Diamonds: 

Polished 

Rotigh 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Gloves 

Hams  and  bacon 

Hardware 

Hides  and  .skins 

Kapok 

Lamps 


S5.5, 420 


$10,686 


$23, 250 


24,173 
20,1.54 
65,580 


84, 261 
54,767 
332, 678 
615, 808 
907, 944 
376, 480 
40, 892 
40, 284 


,  08.5, 701 
985, 161 
39,877 


19,074 

21,985 

73, 810 

493 

90, 475 

18,200 

564,050 

564, 973 

184,052 

075, 374 

38, 502 

161,514 

19,303 

,157,838 
447,540 
,  036, 192 


21,. 391 

36,979 

97,123 

6,741 

28, 653 

27, 449 

637, 900 

546,911 

724 

133, 838 

1,946 

82,374 

17,456 

9,245,819 
230, 140 
312, 319 


S72,596 

44,891 

29,923 

46,655 

134,995 

45,243 

8,991 

4,233 

962, 941 

744,860 

294,441 

5,749 


81,614 
33,393 

20,959,051 
185,384 
46,339 
18,815 


63, 400 
124, 939 
840, 445 

40,910 


44, 809 

39, 756 

,  109, 785 

69, 013 

68, 943 


12,012 

100,601 

1,113,940 

9,167 


15,741 

2,087,560 


23,731 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

TO  UNITED  STATES— continued. 

$.545,017 
52, 142 
30,  233 
69, 395 

125, 108 
28, 770 
79,476 
73,413, 
56,  063' 
00, 664 

$124,582 
31,792 
37, 030 
34, 039 

106,877 
37, 398 
120,657 
121,530 
61, 982 
90, 343 

S45, 703 
42,1^0 
56,  623 

391,806 
26, 177 
51 , 221 
58,  910 
43,  079 
61,865 

$5, 693 

102, 032 

4,443 

Oils: 

Essential       

129, 165 

Haarlem 

40,481 

Paiut 

172,928 

112,923 

Pacers 

61,207 

Plants 

122, 989 

Potash                

102,349 

Potato  ilcur 

154,319 
134, S14 
172,951 
455, 100 
382,  430 
3,  810 

103, 802 
229, 062 
95, 593 
651, 071 
534, 805 
2,242 

30,314 
215,911 
128,132 

678 

Quinine 

536, 033 

Rags 

318,216 

Rubber 

98, 960 
1,013 

12,380 
652, 255 

89, 646 

11, 090 
4,984 
4,867 

22, 726 

164, 689 

4,448 

17,928 

283, 979 

537,612 

8,235 

30, 645 

20, 782 

33,391 

95, 005 

8,589,717 

57, 929 

454,  724 

452, 148 

405, 452 
23, 159 
45,614 
51,003 
21,180 

117,514 

9, 703, 679 

42,396 

668, 954 

319,816 

Spices 

178,811 

5,589 

Teak  flitches 

16,462 

4,593,383 

407 
156, 884 

8, 634,  974 

All  other  articles  

171, 830 

' 

Total       .                   

27, 051, 864 

24,684,322 

19, 475, 915 

37,070,830 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

42, 030 

31,479 
1,855 

20, 033 
13,  410 

2,549 

Total 

42, 030 

33,334 

33, 443 

2,549 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Cheese  

21,806 
3,  734 

10, 984 
18,531 

8,683 
20, 602 

5,801 

341 

Gas  mantles           

2,086 

-141 
23,518 

1,801 
IS, 935 

1,081 

a,  979 

4,979 
46, 043 
8,919 

26, 684 

4,266 

Tobacco     

7,753 
10,688 

42, 117 

912 

2.794 

50,411 

68, 752 

107, 205 

85,170 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  was  about  $10,000,000  more  than  that  of  the  highest 
previous  year. 
Large  Exports  of  Diamonds  to  United  States — Other  Exports. 

The  most  important  change  was  in  diamonds.  The  A^ear  1913  was 
normal;  war  panic  crippled  the  business  of  1914;  in  1915  there  was  a 
partial  recovery;  and  in  1916  the  trade  with  the  United  States  was 
fully  restored,  with  practically  all  the  former  Antwerp  business 
added.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1916  made  a  new  record 
in  value,  due  largely  to  the  addition  from  Antwerp  and  partly  to 
higher  prices  and  to  the  unusual  prosperity  of  the  diamond-purchas- 
ing class  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  increase  in  the  export  of  hides  and  skins  since  the  war 
began  is  explained  mainly  by  the  shifting  of  the  trade  from  belliger- 
ent countries  and  partly  by  liigher  prices,  which  help  to  account  for 
every  increase  noted  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Tobacco  gained  in  1916  because  of  higher  prices  and  a  great  de- 
mand, caused  in  ])art  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  product  marketed. 
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Other  important  increases  caused  by  the  transfer  of  certain  exports 
from  belligerent  countries  to  Holland  were  cinchona  bark,  quinine, 
paint,  liquors,  and  wood. 

Decreases  were  due  principally  to  export  prohibitions,  which  elimi- 
nated some  articles  from  the  1916  column  and  reduced  others,  such 
as  cheese,  chemicals,  rubbe'r,  and  potato  flour.  The  item  of  potash, 
appearing  in  191G  only,  consisted  of  but  one  invoice  and  shipment 
and  does  not  mean  that  an  export  trade  therein  has  been  established 
here. 

Returned  American  goods  in  1916,  consisting  chiefly  of  empty  con- 
tainers, amounted  in  value  to  $18,127. 
Foreign  Commerce  limited  by  Bestrictions. 

Statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at  Amsterdam  in  1916  are  not 
available,  but  from  figures  covering  the  Netherlands  may  be  made 
observations  and  comparisons  applicable  to  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
district. 

The  statistics  show  a  general  decline  of  imports  in  1916  compared 
with  the  two  previous  years.  Articles  that  increased  materially  over 
1915  were  earthenware,  porcelain,  glassware,  grain  (except  rye 
and  corn),  rice,  wood,  lard,  stone,  sugar,  tobacco,  fresh  meat,  and 
salt;  but  the  total  import  of  these  was  much  less  than  in  1914, 
wiiile  their  increase  over  1915  did  not  make  up  the  decreased 
imports  in  1916  of  potatoes,  chemicals,  yarns,  rye,  corn,  flour,  peanuts, 
leather,  cotton,  coffee,  coal,  dry  goods,  n^^tals  and  metal  products, 
oils,  paper,  spices,  fats,  tea,  fish,  flax  and  hemp,  fruits,  wine,  wool,  ancl 
seeds.  In  a  few  other  articles  there  were  slight  changes  in  1916  com- 
pared with  1915 ;  but  the  only  increases  over  1914  were  in  glassware, 
buckwheat,  lard,  stone,  raw  cane  sugar,  tobacco,  meat,  and  salt. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  imports  into  Holland  in  1914  was  approxi- 
mately 31,000,000  tons;  in  1915,  18,000,000  tons;  and  in  1916,  15,- 
000,000  tons.  Among  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  1916  were  wheat,  lard,  tobacco,  and  meat,  showing  increases  in 
quantity  compared  with  1915;  corn,  flour,  fine  woods,  cotton,  mar- 
garin,  all  oils,  fats,  fruits,  and  seeds,  which  decreased  more  than  the 
otlier  articles  gained  in  totals.  Automobiles  are  not  specified,  but 
dealers  rej^ort  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  the 
largest  on  record. 
Decreased  Exports. 

Exports  declined  in  1916  compared  witli  the  two  preceding  years 
because  shipping  facilities  were  reduced  and  the  limitation  of  im- 
ports proportionately  lessened  the  quantity  of  exportable  goods. 
The  export  of  glassware,  wheat  (all  to  Belgium  for  Relief  Commis- 
sion), rice,  hides,  margarin,  lard,  bark,  stone,,  raw  cane  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cattle,  fish,  wool,  and  salt  increased  in  1916.  Everything  else 
specified  by  the  statistics  decreased. 

Belgium  and  Germany  were  the  principal  destinations  of  the  ship- 
ments, especially  of  foodstuffs,  but  the  quantity  of  exports  to  them 
was  less  in  3916  than  in  1915  or  1914. 

The  total  quantity  of  exports  from  Holland  in  1914  was  19,000,000 
tons;  in  1915,  6,500,000  tons;  and  in  1916,  5,212,000  tons. 

The  exportation  of  food  in  1916,  more  than  really  safe,  produced 
a  scarcity ;  but  it  was  considered  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  coal  and 
iron  to  keep  the  factories  and  other  industries  in  operation. 
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Importing  and  exportinc;  must  bo  coiKlucted  thron<>h  the  Nether- 
lands Oversea  Ti-ust,  which   provides  guai-anties  satisfactory  to  the 
powers  controlling  ocean  traffic.     The  two  hundred-thousandth  con- 
tract with  the  trust  was  signed  February  12,  1917. 
New  Docks  at  Amsterdam — Shipping  Statistics. 

Construction  of  a  new^  group  of  docks  between  the  petroleum  har- 
bor and  the  wood  harbor  of  Amsterdam,  at  the  city  entrance  of  the 
North  Sea  Canal,  was  begun  in  19^16.  The  great  need  of  addi- 
tional space  was  shown  by  the  overcrowding  of  all  the  docks  and 
quays  w^ith  ships  and  goods  detained  by  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  Avar,  and  improved  docking  facilities  are  required  for  the  increas- 
ing size  of  the  ships  using  this  port.  Another  reason  for  the  under- 
taking is  the  expectation  that  after  the  war  Holland  will  become  a 
more  important  distributing  center  than  ever.  In  connection  wdth 
this  the  improvement  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  and  its  locks  was  begun 
during  the  year. 

The  shortage  of  steamships,  higher  freights,  and  the  scarcity  of 
coal  have  caused  old  sailing  vessels  long  out  of  commission  to  be  re- 
paired and  returned  to  profitable  service. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  nationality  of  the  ships 
that  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam  during  the  past  four  years,  the 
departures  being  virtually  the  same : 


Flag. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Flag. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Dutch 

1,473 
601 
255 
100 
30 

1,557 

421 

157 

104 

9 

132 

12 

3 

1,389 
150 

1,307 
92 

United  States 

1 
2 

1 
1 

io' 

4 

1 

British 

Greek 

Spani  ^    

Swedish 

106 

8 

149 

122 
14 

86 

2 
1 
1 

Belgian 

7 
4 
1 
1 

Austrian 

French 

Total 

2,472 

2,403 

1,820 

1  622 

3 

The  total  capacity  in  cubic  meters  of  the  ships  enumerated  above 
w^as  12,303,000  in  1913,  11,025,000  in  1914,  8,362,282  in  1915,  and 
5,496,429  in  1916. 

The  Rhine  shipping  declined  from  1,565  vessels  of  1,114,452  cubic 
meters  capacity  in  1914  and  1,130  of  848,375  cubic  meters  in  1915  to 
1,018  of  719,313  cubic  meters  in  1916,  on  account  of  less  freight  traf- 
fic between  Amsterdam  and  Germany. 

The  decline  in  ocean  shipping  Avas  due  to  the  loss  of  some  A'essels 
and  the  docking  of  others  to  prevent  their  being  sunk.     Increased 
dangers  and  restrictions  at  sea  caused  delays  and  detentions  which 
reduced  the  number  of  arrivals. 
Large  Profits  of  Steamship  Companies — Principal  Lines. 

Shipping  was  even  more  profitable  in  1916  than  in  1915.  Coal, 
Avages,  and  other  expenses  increased,  but  freight  rates  were  still 
higher.  The  advance  of  rates  on  the  regular  lines  Avas  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  over  1915.  Some  tramp  steamers  raised  their  charges  as 
much  as  400  per  cent. 

The  dividends  of  the  shipping  industry  for  1916,  not  yet  made 
public,  are  believed  to  be  larger  than  those  of  1915,  Avhich  ranged 
from  10  to  200  per  cent.  One  Amsterdam  steamship  company  raises 
its  office  employees''  wages  with  the   increase  of  profits.     In  1915 
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wages  were  raised  50  per  cent  and  in  1916  the  advance  expected  was 
75  per  cent,  indicating  an  increased  dividend  of  50  per  cent  over 
1915. 

Still  greater  profits  would  have  accrued  in  1916  had  not  the  Gov- 
ernment required  much  cargo  space  at  reduced  rates  for  transport- 
ing foodstuffs. 

The  principal  steamship  companies  with  regular  lines  between 
Amsterdam  and  other  ports  ojDerated,  lost,  and  added  ships  as  fol- 
lows in  1916 : 

Nederland  Co.,  to  Dutch  East  Indies — 36  ships,  gross  tonnage 
231,791 ;  2  built,  gross  tonnage  6,550  each ;  1  sold.  Koyal  Dutch 
West  India  Mail  Service — 7  ships,  gross  tonnage  18,561;  none  built; 
1  lost;  3  sold.  Royal  Packet  Steamship  Co.,  to  Indian  Archipelago — 
93  ships,  gross  tonnage  165,398 ;  none  built  or  lost.  Eoyal  Holland 
Lloyd,  to  South  American  ports — 15  ships,  gross  tonnage  81,665; 
none  built;  1  (the  Tnhantia)  lost,  gross  tonnage  13,911,  Holland 
Steamship  Co.,  to  British  ports — 8  ships,  gross  tonnage  7,895;  2 
lost;  none  built.  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship  Co.,  to  Mediterra- 
nean and  other  ports — 46  ships,  gross  tonnage  146,510;  3  built,  gross 
tonnage  5,950 ;  3  lost ;  1  sold. 

Several  lines  operated  from  Amsterdam  to  Scandinavian  and  other 
European  ports  and  several  on  the  tramp  system.    Altogether,  more 
than  200  steamers,  of  600,000  gross  tons,  were  controlled  by  Amster- 
dam companies. 
Shipbuilding  Industry  Active. 

Local  shipyards  had  more  orders  in  1916  than  they  could  fill. 
Materials  were  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain  and  capacity  was 
overtaxed.  Of  the  17  shipyards  in  Amsterdam  and  vicinity,  14  were 
engaged  on  repair  work  only  and  3  turned  out  some  Yi^^s  ships.  The 
first  yard  completed  2  freight  steamers  of  5,658  and  6,550  gross  tons, 
and  1  Government  steamer  of  500  tons ;  the  second,  1  freight  steamer 
of  2,445  gross  tons,  and  1  motor  freight  boat  of  1,312  tons ;  the  third, 
6  motor  freight  boats  of  60  to  100  tons  each,  2  motor  lighters  of  75 
tons  each,  and  1  private  motor  boat.  These  three  yards  have  other 
ships  now  under  construction.  The  principal  companv  has  contracts 
for  $10,000,000  worth  of  shipping,  totaling  50,000  tons. 

With  all  this  activity,  shipbuilding  has  not  been  relatively  profit- 
able. The  largest  company  declared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  for 
1916 — satisfactory  before  the  war,  but  now  small  in  comparison  with 
dividends  in  some  other  industries.  This  was  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  obtaining  materials  and  their  high  prices,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  estimate  costs  accurately  enough  always  to  assure  a  fair 
profit. 

The  Amsterdam  dry  docks  were  unusually  busy  in  1916.  There 
have  been  years  when  more  ships  entered  them,  but  not  when  ships 
remained  so  long.  Those  damaged  by  mines  required  much  more  time 
and  labor  than  ordinary  repairs. 

Continued  Improvement  of  the  Diamond  Trade. 

The  raising  of  prices  of  rough  diamonds  by  the  syndicate  con- 
trolling them,  the  export  duty  on  rough  diamonds  in  South  Africa, 
increased  wages,  and  the  higher  general  cost  of  cutting  and  polishing 
diamonds  characterized  the  diamond  industry  in  1916. 
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jar<>e   (jiu-iiitities   were   sold   during'   the   year   to   tlie   belligerent 
ntries,  until  several,   including  (jerniany,   Austria,  and  Kussia, 


Lj 

countrie;- 

prohibited  the  importation  of  diamonds,  and  the  market  is  now  al- 
most exclusiA'ely  governed  by  the  demand  from  the  United  States. 
Many  American  importers  came  to  Amsterdam  in  191G,  and  there 
would  have  been  still  more  had  the  transportation  facilities  been 
better  and  safer. 

Stricter  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Allies  to  prevent  export  to 
the  Ignited  States  of  diamonds  polished  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
These  measures  were  effectuated  through  a  connnittee  in  Amsterdam 
interested  in  aA'erting  obstacles  to  the  shipment  of  Dutch-polished 
diamonds. 

The  freight  rate  on  diamonds  was  invariably  i  of  1  per  cent  in 
191G,  but  the  insurance  rate,  high  and  fluctuating,  ranged  from  1  to  4 
per  cent  and  even  to  G  per  cent  in  some  cases.  There  was  much  com- 
plaint until  it  settled  down  to  about  2  per  cent  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

The  following  comments  were  prepared  for  this  report  b}^  the 
president  of  the  Diamond  AVorkers'  Union : 

The  improvement  in  the  diamond  trade,  which  liad  commenced  in  tlie  first 
montlis  of  1915,  continued  during  1916,  as  sliown  l>y  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ploj'ed  workmen — 3,766  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  2,510  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  and  2,688  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  Although  employment  was  not  con- 
stantly on  the  same  level,  it  was  satisfactory  enough  under  existing  condi- 
tions, especially  as  about  1,500  Belgian  refugees  found  work  here  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  done  by  Dutch  workmen.  Had  the  supply  of  rough  dia- 
monds been  more  plentiful  it  would  probably  have  made  employment  more  even 
and  extensive. 

The  majority  of  the  unemployed,  consisting  of  those  engaged  in  cutting  and 
polishing  rose  diamonds,  formerly  sold  extensively  in  the  Balkan  States  and 
southern  Europe,  are  supported  by  our  union,  aided  by  the  State  and  the 
municipality  contributing  equally.  For  the  rest  there  is  a  special  fund  to 
which  our  union  contributes  one-fifth  and  the  municipality  and  the  national 
committee  two-fifths  each. 

Exports  of  diamonds  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  (except 
Germany  and  Austria)  exceeded  20,000,000  florins  (.$8,000,000)  in  1916.  The 
belligerent  countries  were  all  buyers.  Figures  regarding  exports  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  which  bought  large  quantities,  are  not  available.  During  the 
year  the  central  powers  forbade  the  importation  of  diamonds,  so  that  ship- 
ments have  practically  ceased. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  a  consignment  of  Antwerp  cut  diamonds  was 
sent  to  New  York  by  Austrian  owners  on  the  submarine  Dcutschland. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  diamond  trade  seems  rather  fair.  Events  have 
taught  that  war  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  cessation  of  diamond  tr.i.de 
operations;  in  some  respects  quite  the  reverse.  Accordingly,  all  concerned  are 
hopeful  about  the  future. 

Demand  for  Cotton  Goods  Keeps  Textile  Mills  Busy. 

The  cotton-spinning  mills  in  this  district  used  150.000  bales  of 
cotton  valued  at  $15,000,000  during  the  year.  There  were  14  of  these 
mills  in  1915  and  12  in  191G.  About  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  was 
used  in  both  years,  but  the  value  in  1915  was  only  $12,000,000. 

The  34  cotton-goods  factories  were  less  affected  by  shortage  of 
yarn  than  in  1915,  and  ran  practically  without  stoppage,  as  England 
furnished  the  needed  supplies  regularly,  but  they  could  not  keep  up 
with  their  orders.  Local  sales  agents  for  these  goods  say  that  the 
foreign  trade  was  excellent,  but  it  was  diflicult  to  fill  the  orders  and 
to  forward  shipments.     Part  of  the  laigc  demand  was  due  to  the 
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presi'ut  iiiiibility  of  belligerent  couiiti-ies  to  supply  cotton  goods; 
bnt  it  has  led  to  extensions  and  improvements  of  Dutch  factories, 
with  the  hope  of  making  this  additional  trade  permanent  after  the 
close  of  the  Avar. 

The  two  woolen-goods  factories  in  this  district  report  a  satisfac- 
tory business  in  1916. 
Automobile  Sales  Reflect  National  Prosperity — Munition  Factories. 

The  automobile  trade  prospered  during  the  year,  Representatives 
of  American  manufacturers  enjoyed  a  record  business  in  spite  of 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  supplies  of  tires.  Often  a  shipment  of 
automobiles  without  tires  would  arrive  from  the  United  States,  only 
to  be  stored  away  until  tires  arrived;  even  then  long  delays  were 
frequently  caused  by  the  requirement  of  satisfactory  guaranties  that 
the  tires  Avould  be  used  solely  in  Holland. 

The  automobile  factory  in  Amsterdam  (Trompenburg)  was  unable 
to  obtain  certain  materials  formerly  imported  from  belligerent  coun- 
tries and  Holland  could  not  furnish  them.  Consequently  several  hun- 
dred partly  built  automobiles  remain  undeliverable  to  purcliasers. 
This  factory  was  hampered  likewise  in  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes, 
of  which  it  hopes  to  deliver  a  considerable  number  in  1917,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  obtaining  the  required  nuiterial. 

The  active  demand  for  automobiles  in  1916  was  due  to  the  gen- 
erally increased  Avealth  of  all  classes.  Farmers  bought  automobiles 
for  the  first  time. 

The  manufacture  of  small  arms  was  continued  actively  at  the  Gov- 
ernment works  near  Amsterdam  in  1916.  Shells  and  other  ammuni- 
tion were  made  in  numerous  private  machine  works.  None  nuide  a 
complete  piece,  but  each  factory  produced  some  part  for  which  its 
equipment  was  specially  suitable  without  suspending  its  usual  work. 

Thus  the  Government  had  no  great  investment  in  this  district  and 
yet  produced  munitions  satisfactory  in  quality  and  quantity;  but 
it  became  interested  in  a  new  plant  on  the  North  Sea  Canal  near 
Amsterdam  which  makes  certain  explosive  materials  for  shells  and 
other  munitions. 

Large  Returns  from  Fisheries. 

The  North  Sea  fisheries,  which  marketed  their  catch  at  Ymuiden, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  were  unusually  prosperous  in 
1916,  because  of  the  large  haul  and  high  prices.  The  reduced  fish- 
ing of  belligerent  countries  increased  the  catch  of  the  Dutch  fisher- 
men and  tke  prices  obtained  were  practically  anything  that  the  dealer 
saw  fit  to  ask. 

The  number  of  the  fishing  craft  engaged  in  1916  was  15  per  cent 
less  than  in  1915,  because  of  scarcity  of  coal  for  the  steam  vessels 
and  other  minor  reasons,  but  the  value  of  the  catch  was  double  that 
of  1915  and  five  times  that  of  1914.  The  1916  catch  brought  36,- 
603,555  florins  ($14,714,629). 

The  earnings  of  the  fishery  companies  at  Ymuiden  have  been  so 
great  since  1914  that  their  war-profits  tax  to  the  end  of  1916  is 
reported  to  be  10,000,000  florins  ($4,020,000).  That  tax  being  30  per 
cent  where  the  profit  is  above  2,500  florins,  the  foregoing  figures  in- 
dicate, since  August,  1914,  a  profit  of  $12,000,000 — a  sum  larger  than 
the  entire  receipts  of  those  fisheries  operating  with  more  vessels  dur- 
ing a  corresponding  period  before  the  war. 
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The  other  fisheries  of  this  district,  principally  in  or  near  the 
Zuider  Zee,  received  higher  prices  than  in  peace  times.  The  catch 
was  normal,  being  mainly  of  small  fish,  periwinkles,  and  a  few 
oysters.  About  3,000  vessels  (some  of  them  row  boats)  and  7,000 
men  were  employed.  The  value  of  the  catch  in  1910  was  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 
Record  Year  in  Tobacco  Trade  of  Amsterdam, 

Amsterdam  has  been  for  many  years  the  world's  principal  tobacco 
market,  and  191G  established  new  records  for  quantity  and  prices 
realized  at  the  various  auction  sales.  Some  brands  were  excellent  in 
quality,  others  fairly  good,  and  but  one  or  two  unfavorable.  The 
value  of  the  total  transactions  in  the  Netherlands  in  191G  is  estimated 
at  $62,310,000,  of  which  $50,250,000  is  credited  to  Amsterdam.  In 
1915  the  total  amount  was  $29,951,000  and  in  191-1,  $28,944,000.  Most 
of  the  tobacco  imported  into  the  Netherlands  comes  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  chiefly  Java  and  Sumatra,  while  minor  quantities  are 
imported  from  British  Borneo,  Brazil,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  following  table  gives  a  resume  of  the  tobacco  transactions. 
The  figures  cover  the  stock  of  tobacco  on  hand  in  Amsterdam  on 
January  1,  191G,  the  imports  during  the  year,  amount  sold  during 
the  year,  and  the  number  of  bales  unsold  December  31,  1916  (the  bale 
averaging  about  171  pounds)  : 


Item. 

Java. 

Sumatra. 

Borneo. 

Madura. 

Lombok. 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1916 

Bales. 
19,086 
539, 055 

Bales. 
13,698 
213, 477 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

8,631 

3,708 

998 

Total                 

558, 141 
523, 451 

227, 175 
209,235 

8,631 
8,631 

3,  708 
.3,708 

998 

993 

On  hand  Dec.  31,  1916 

34,690 

17, 940 

1 

Importations  and  Prices  of  the  Leading'  Grades  of  Tobacco. 

Xever  did  the  leading  grades  of  tobacco  command  such  high  prices 
as  in  1916.  The  causes  were  unusual  market  conditions;  increased 
demand,  especially  from  the  United  States;  and  exceptionally  good 
and  favorable  qualities,  suitable  for  the  various  markets. 

The  price  of  Sumatra  tobacco  increased  86.8  per  cent  in  1916  over 
1915;  Java,  76.9  per  cent:  and  Borneo,  141.7  per  cent.  The  nverage 
price  per  package  of  one-half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  of  Sumatra.  Java, 
and  Borneo  tobacco  is  given  for  1913,  1914,  1915.  and  1916.  respec- 
tively: Sumatra.  $0.54,  $0.51,  $0.38,  and  $0.71:  Java.  $0.11.  $0.09, 
$0.13,  and  $0.23 ;  and  Borneo,  $0.30,  $0.27,  $0.24,  and  $0.58. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  bales  imported  and  the  amount 
realized  in  the  Netherlands  from  the  leading  grades  of  tobacco  for 
the  past  four  yenvs  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

Sumatra. 

Java. 

Borneo. 

Bales. 

Value. 

Bales. 

Value.. 

Bales. 

V^alue. 

1913 

282,921 
251,688 
246,538 
232,942 

S23,919,000 
19,617,600 
14,070,000 
25, 426, 500 

693,440 
.522,117 
490,111 
775,998 

512,220,800 
9,7.52,520 
14, 190, 600 
.32,024,400 

18,609 
14,026 
14,942 
8,031 

$804,000 
548,739 
538,680 
753, 750 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Total 

1,014,089 

83,033,100 

2,481,660 

08,18<,320 

.56,208 

2,645,160 
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The  stead}'  increase  of  tobacco  imports  into  the  Xetherhmds  is 
shown  by  the  approximate  total  vahie  of  the  leadino-  iirades  (Suma- 
tra, Java,  and  Borneo):  ISTG.  $7,601,718;  1886.  $18,709,406;  1896, 
$15,893,874 ;  1906.  $31,601,220 ;  and  1916,  $58,204,650. 

The  Sumatra  crop  of  1915,  marketed  durino-  1916,  was  of  unusu- 
ally hiiih  (juality  owinii;  to  favorable  climatic  conditions.  The  yield 
was  sliii'htly  less  than  in  1914.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  use<l  as  an  outer 
Avrapi)er  for  cigars.  The  Java  crop  was  equally  good  in  quality  and 
exceeded  the  product  of  1914  by  285,600  packages.  The  Borneo  crop, 
small  and  not  suitable  for  this  market,  was  sold  at  a  greatly  advanced 
j)rice  on  account  of  the  lieaAy  demand  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 
Effect  of  Import  Regulations. 

The  (lerman  (TO>ei'nment  })rohibited  the  importation  of  all  raAv 
nnd  manufactured  tobacco  (cigarette  material  excluded)  and  estab- 
lished a  central  bureau  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco.  Before  this 
many  German  tobacco  buyers  appeared  at  the  Amsterdam  public 
sales,  purchased  large  quantities,  and  paid  good  prices.  As  a  result 
of  the  new  order  it  is  expected  that  prices  of  tobacco  for  Germany 
will  decline  next  season. 

In  November,  1915,  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  removed  the 
requirement  that  all  tobacco  originating  in  countries  other  than  the 
Dutch  Indies  must  be  consigned  to  it  and  a  guaranty  given  that 
none  would  be  shi])ped  to  any  of  the  belligerent  countries.  On  July 
14,  1916,  this  restriction  was  enforced  again,  and  thereafter  several 
Java  impoiters,  as  well  as  owners  of  North  and  South  American 
tobacco,  seemed  unwilling  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  although  very 
high  prices  were  offered.  Upon  intervention  by  the  Union  of 
Tobacco  Dealers  the  regulations  Avere  somewhat  modified,  but  the 
importation  of  "  N.  O.  T.  free "  tobacco  for  any  length  of  time  is 
j)ractically  stopped. 
Good  Crop  Attracts  American  Buyers. 

The  exports  of  tobacco  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  five 
years  were:  1912,  $7,887,517;  1913,  $8,589,717;  1914,  $9,703,679;  1915, 
$4,593,383;  and  1916,  $8,634,974. 

That  the  exports  in  1916  were  almost  double  those  of  1915  is  due 
cliiefly  to  the  larger  and  better  crop  of  the  kind  best  suited  for  the 
American  market.  Giving  to  prosperity  in  the  United  States  more 
tobacco  than  usual  is  being  consumed.  Eeports  having  predicted 
favorable  crops,  an  unusual  number  of  American  buyers  attended  the 
Amsterdam  sales  in  1916.  Competition  was  very  keen,  and  prices 
paid  were  in  many  cases  higher  than  in  1915.  The  supply,  however, 
having  been  insufficient  to  cover  the  demand,  Americans  are  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  1916  crop,  which  is  forecasted  as  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  last  one,  although  of  very  good  quality. 

The  tobacco  exported  to  the  United  States  during  1916  was  chiefly 
Sumatra  wrapper  leaf,  first  and  second  length.  The  quantity  of 
good  Java  tobacco  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  importance  to  the 
American  market,  and  but  minor  quantities  of  Borneo  tobacco  were 
shipped. 
Trade  in  Cacao  Beans  and  Cocoa  Butter. 

The  Dutch  cocoa  trade  in  1916  was  subject  to  frequent  import  and 
export  regulations  both  by  the  Government  and  the  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust. 
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Iiiij)orts  of  cacao  beans,  except  from  tlie  Dutclf  colonies,  were  ])ro- 
hibited  during  part  of  the  yenv.  Only  :Jl.O-}()  tons  were  imported  into 
the  Netherlands,  as  compared  with  49.55)0  and  41,4y'3  tons  in  li)14  and 
1915,  respectively.  Java  and  Surinam  supplied  911  tons  in  1916, 
against  952  tons  in  1915.  The  crops  in  most  cacao-producing  coun- 
ti-ics  were  of  exceptionally  good  (juality.  Larger  quantities  than 
usual  were  shipped,  especially  from  Bahia.  St.  Thomas,  and  Vene- 
zuela, while  shipments  from  Guayaquil  and  Accra  were  less  than 
those  of  former  years.  Prices  for  the  better  qualities  varied  from 
$0,22  to  $0.27  per  one-half  kilo  (1.1  pounds).  The  export  of  cacao 
beans  from  the  Nethei'lands  (statistics  for  the  port  of  Amsterdam  ave 
not  available)  during  1916  amounted  to  1,011  tons,  all  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1915  only  519  tons  Avere  exported — 429  tons  to  Germany 
and  90  tons  to  Belgium. 

The  trade  in  cocoa  butter  Avas  very  uncertain  and  irregular  during 
the  first  half  of  1916,  caused  by  frequent  changes  of  the  Netherlands 
Oversea  Trust  regulations.  The  demand  was  but  a  limited  one,  and 
prices  were  below  the  average.  In  August  the  trade  became  more 
brisk,  with  the  placing  of  large  orders,  especially  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Practically  the  entire  stock  of  ''  Van  Houten  B  "  was  disposed 
of.  Prices  for  Van  Houten  cocoa  butter  ranged  betAveen  $0.36  and 
$0.38  per  pound.  Beginning  Avith  October  the  demand  slackened 
considerably,  and  there  Avere  feAv  transactions.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  quotations  for  Van  Houton  Avere  $0.36  and  for  other  Avell-knoAvn 
sorts  $0.34  per  one-half  kilo. 

The  export  of  cocoa  butter  from  the  Netherlands  during  1916  Avas 
3,077  tons,  as  compared  with  <S,479  tons  in  1915  ;  857  tons  and  521  tons, 
respectively,  Avere  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Coffee  Prices  Fluctuate. 

The  Amsterdam  coffee  market  experienced  many  fluctuations  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  There  Avere,  as  in  1915,  tAvo  kinds,  known  among 
the  trade  as  N.  O.  T.  and  free  coffee.  The  former  is  imported  from 
foreign  countries  Avith  the  consent  of  and  consigned  to  the  Nether- 
lands 0\ersea  Trust  and  intended  for  domestic  consumption  only. 
The  latter  is  coffee  imported  exclusively  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  alloAved  to  be  exported.  For  the  first -three  months  of  1916  the 
Trust  permitted  importers  to  receive  monthly  105,000  bags,  of 
Avhich  60,000  came  from  Brazil,  20,000  from  Central  America,  5,000 
from  Africa,  10,000  from  Havre,  and  10,000  from  London.  Begin- 
ning Avith  April  the  quantity  to  be  imported  Avas  reduced  to  about 
60,000  bags  per  month.  During  November  and  December  no  imports 
AvhateA'er  Avere  alloAved  except  20,000  bags  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust. 

The  total  coffee  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  1916  Avere 
1,273,864  bags  (3,498,976  in  1915),  of  which  1.029,578  bags  (2,800,861 
in  1915)  came  to  Amsterdam.  The  deliA^ries  and  sales  during  1916 
amounted  to  1,380.249  bags  (3,430,953  in  1915),  of  Avhich  1,075,609 
(2,734,015  in  1915)  were  credited  to  Amsterdam.  Most  of  the  total 
imports  into  the  Netherlands  came  from  Brazil  and  Venezuela ; 
about  346  bags  were  received  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
stock  on  hand  December  31,  1916,  Avas  259,440  bags,  as  compared 
with  365,725  bags  on  December  31,  1915.  Prices  fluctuated  materi- 
ally during  the  year,  varying  for   good  quality   Santos   from   44 
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Dutcli  cents   ($0.18)   to  120  Dutch  cents   ($0.48)   per  one-half  kilo 
(1.1  pounds). 

The  unusually  high  prices  were  caused  by  large  demands,  especially 
from  the  central  powers.  In  May  the  (merman  (jovernment,  fearing 
that  prices  would  advance  still  further,  declined  to  permit  additional 
imports  into  Germany  and  appointed  a  war  committee  for  the  im- 
portation and  distribution  of  coffee,  which  took  charge  of  all  trans- 
actions. This  measure  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  coffee  prices  from 
$0.48  to  about  $0.43  per  1.1  pounds. 
Increasing  Consumption  of  Tea. 

The  total  exports  of  tea  from  Java  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1916  amounted  to  70,512,495  pounds,  against  74,950,059  pounds  for 
the  same  period  in  1915.  The  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1910  are 
estimated  at  more  than  101,200,000  pounds.  On  account  of  severe 
import  and  export  restrictions  in  most  European  countries,  Batavia 
tea  shippers  were  compelled  to  seek  other  markets.  Large  quantities 
were  sold  to  Russia  and  Australia. 

According  to  official  reports  the  importations  of  Java  tea  into 
Amsterdam  during  191G  fell  somewhat  below  those  of  the  past  three 
years.  They  were  17,050,000  pounds  in  1913,  21,082,578  in  1914, 
22,815,209  in  1915,  and  16,762,449  in  1916.  The  tea  was  offered  at 
16  public  sales  (21  sales  were  held  in  1915),  and  the  average  price 
yielded  per  one-half  kilo  was  $0.23,  as  compared  with  $0.17  in  1913. 
$0.21  in  1914,  and  $0.24  in  1915. 

The  decline  in  last  year's  imports  to  Amsterdam  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  restrictions.  During  1915  tea  could  be  freel}'  imported 
into  the  Netherlands  and  exported  to  neutral  countries.  On  Janu- 
ary 13,  1916,  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  required  a  deposit  of 
100  florins  ($40.20)  for  each  chest  (approximately  100  pounds)  of 
tea  put  on  the  market,  as  a  guaranty  that  it  was  for  home  consump- 
tion. Later,  on  March  16,  the  Dutch  Government  placed  an  embargo 
upon  the  exportation  of  tea,  which  is  still  in  force. 

In  addition  to  Java  tea,  228,600  pounds  were  imported  from 
Sumatra,  against  161,100  pounds  in  1915.  China  tea  has  not  been 
offered  on  the  Dutch  market  since  1914,  when  the  quantity  imported 
w^as  but  9,600  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  the  Netherlands  is  steadily  increasing. 
Since  the  mobilization  of  the  Dutch  Army  large  quantities  have  been 
used,  as  in  these  abnormal  times  tea  is  a  cheap  beverage.  The 
present  retail  prices  are  little  higher  than  the  usual  average.  The 
tea  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  in  1903  was  3,600  tons;  in  1908, 
4,600  tons ;  and  in  1913,  5,500  tons.  During  1916  the  consumption  is 
estimated  at  more  than  7,500  tons. 

Exports  of  Spices  Prohibited. 

As  a  result  of  import  and  export  restrictions  the  trade  in  spices, 
nutmegs,  and  pepper  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  1916,  and  after 
November  11,  when  exports  were  prohibited,  it  came  practically  to 
a  standstill. 

There  were  no  arrivals  of  pepper  in  Amsterdam  after  February, 
1916,  and  the  limited  stock  on  hand  was  quickly  marketed  at  high 
prices.  Black  Lampong  ranged  from  $0.14  to  $0.20  per  one-half 
kilo    (1.1  pounds),  white  Muntok  from  $0.24  to  $0.34,  and  white 
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Biiitoehan  from  $0.'2'2  to  $0.;V2.  All  the  [)ej)i)or  imported  had  to  be 
coiisi<^ned  to  the  Netherhnuls  Ovei'sea  Ti'tist  and  was  for  (h)mestic 
use  only.  "Free"  pepper  imported  prioi-  to  tlie  N.  O.  T.  re^iiuhi- 
tions  was  disposed  of  before  the  export  prohibition  became  eifective. 
The  (jnantities  were  small,  es])eeially  of  white  pepper,  whicli  sold 
for  prices  varying  from  $0.5()  to  $0,S0,  and  of  black  Lampong,  $0.70 
per  one-half  kilo. 

The  demand  for  nutmegs  was  brisk  dui-ing  the  first  half  of  1910. 
When  Ameiica  placed  fairly  large  orders  in  February  prices  began 
to  advance,  and  reached  their  highest  point  shortly  l)efore  the  ex- 
port prohibition  went  into  effect  (November  11),  wlien  $0.04  per 
1.1  pounds  was  asked  for  the  best  (juality.  Later  the  price  di'opped 
to  $0.88.  At  four  public  auctions  held  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
during  the  year  4,182  packages  of  Banda  and  Siauw,  1,754  packages 
of  mixed,  and  0,499  packages  of  assorted  kinds  w'ere  offered — a  total 
of  12,485  packages,  as  compared  with  11,226  in  1915. 

There  were  no  imports  of  Zanzibar  cloves  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  but  2,900  packages  of  Amboina  cloves  were  received  in 
1910,  against  8,200  in  191.5.  Prices  were  from  $0.82  to  $0.44  per 
one-half  kilo.  Of  Zanzibar  cloves  there  w^ere  still  about  200  pack- 
ages of  old  stock  on  hand  in  1916,  but  the  demand  Avas  very  limited 
until  exports  Avere  prohibited;  prices  varied  from  $0.86  to  $0.70 
per  one-half  kilo,  and  by  November  10  all  Avas  sold. 

The  folloAving  statistics  of  spices  for  1915  and  191(5  are  furnished 
by  the  Government  bonded  stores : 


Article. 


,.,  fl915.. 

<-'o^f''^ 11916.. 

Nutmegs {igifi;; 

I'^pper te:; 


stock 

Jan.  1, 

1916. 


Metric 

tons. 

169 

116 

1,441 

1,4.56 

910 

859 


Im- 
ports. 


Metric 

tons. 

745 

103 

975 

920 

4,765 

1,791 


Deliv- 
eries. 


Metric 

tons. 

724 

194 

990 

1,304 

4,840 

1,256 


Stock 

Dec.  31, 

1916. 


MUric 

tons. 

190 

25 

1,425 

1,072 

835 

1,394 


Government  Regulates  the  Sugar  Industry. 

The  past  year  Avas  more  favorable  for  the  Amsterdam  sugar  trade 
than  1915.  Accordiig  to  official  statistics,  Avhich  cover  the  Avhole 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  imports  and  exports  of  sugar  for  the  years 
1914,  1915,  and  1916  Avere  as  follows: 


Kind. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 

1915 

1910 

Haw  beet  sugar 

Metric 

tons. 
202,323 
9, 146 

43, 589 

Metric 

tons. 

19,312 
2,047 
9,853 

Metric 
tons. 
2,2f)3 
22, 718 
25,788 

Metric 
tons. 
116,808 
2,596 
172,274 

^retric 

tons. 

67,081 

580 

103, 180 

Metric 

tons. 
37,094 
22,339 

Raw  cane  sugar 

All  other 

32,2S1 

Total 

255,058 

31,212 

50, 769 

291,078 

170,847 

92. 314 

The  total  prodnction  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  during  1913- 
14  Avas  280,000  tons:  during  1914-15,  808.000  tons;  and  during  1915- 
16,  242,000  tons    The  production  for  191<;-17  is  estimated  at  270,0001 
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tons.  It  is  rei)()rte(l  that  Si)iiin  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  pro- 
ducing cane  sugar. 

The  Java  sugar  cro])  was  exceptionally  good  in  lOlC),  estimated 
at  26,175,000  piculs  (1  picul=136  pounds),  which  is  1,800,000  piculs, 
or  22^  per  cent,  more  than  the  1915  crop.  Prices  remained  high, 
^'arying  from  $1.02  to  $5.22  for  No.  16  and  from  $4.42  to  $5.83  for 
kSuperior.  Conditions  in  central  European  countries  and  Russia, 
making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  their  products  into 
the  world's  markets,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  these  prices,  which 
enabled  sugar  brokers  to  reap  big  profits. 

The  production  of  the  Amsterdam  sugar  refineries  during  1916 
Avas  of  minor  importance;  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  exports  were 
very  small,  and  on  March  23  the  Government  prohibited  exporta- 
tion. To  provide  for  the  domestic  demand,  the  Government  ordered 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  Dutch  raw-sugar  production  (1915,  40  per 
cent)  be  reserved.  In  March  it  became  evident  that  the  supply 
would  last  only  until  October.  Home  consumption  of  this  staple 
had  increased  considerably,  and  there  was  a  marked  additional 
manufacture  of  goods  containing  sugar.  In  consequence  the  Gov- 
ernment prohibited  the  export  of  sugar  and  all  sugar  products. 

The  wdiolesale  price,  fixed  by  the  Government,  was  the  same  as  in 

1915,  51  florins  per  100  kilos  ($20.50  per  220  pounds).     On  May  20, 

1916,  the  Government  decided  to  establish  a  bureau  to  supervise  the 
domestic  distribution  of  the  1916-17  sugar  crop,  the  regulation  be- ' 
coming  effective  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  To  cooperate  with 
the  new  Government  bureau,  a  private  sugar  society  (Suikervereen- 
iging)  was  formed  to  buy  and  sell,  for  domestic  consumption  as 
well  as  for  export,  all  Dutch  sugar. 

The  object  of  these  two  measures  is  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  sugar 
and  to  maintain  existing  maximum  prices  in  the  Netherlands. 

Difficulties  In  the  Grain  Trade. 

Imports,  sales,  and  prices  of  corn  and  flou.r  in  1916  were  under 
(lovernment  control.  The  demand  for  corn  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  supply  on  hand  and  the  Government  frequently  changed 
former  regulations  governing  the  distribution  to  the  trade. 
.  At  the  first  of  the  year  the  limited  quantity  of  corn  still  in  the  open 
market  was  bought  up  quickly  at  high  prices.  A  special  commission 
was  appointed  Avhich  delivered  to  the  dealers  weeklj'^  10,000  kilos 
(22,000  pounds)  of  corn.  The  price,  fixed  by  the  commission,  was 
10.20  florins  ($4.10)  per  100  kilos  for  American  mixed,  and  19.80 
florins  ($7.96)  for  La  Plata.  The  demand  was  so  large  that  this 
method  of  distribution  proved  unsatisfactory.  Beginning  with 
March,  1916,  dealers  reported  the  quantity  they  had  used  monthly 
during  1915,  and  the  commission  gave  to  each  a  certain  proportion 
of  that  quantity,  regulated  according  to  the  supply  at  its  disposal. 
Later,  each  cattle  owner,  upon  reporting  his  needs  for  the  coming 
month,  was  given  a  certain  percentage  of  the  corn  allotted  to  each 
dealer.  Average  deliveries  w^ere  about  30  per  cent  of  the  requested 
quantities. 

The  shortage  of  practically  all  cattle  food  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  its  distribution.  The  domestic  crop  of  oats  was 
requisitioned  for  the  army,  but  will  be  released  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  oats  orde-red  bv  the  armv  commissariat  from  the  United  States. 
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Besides  grain,  the  Dutch  Government  imported  from  the  United 
States  considerable  quantities  of  linseed  cuke  for  distribution. 

Flour  Imports. 

All  the  flour  imported  into  the  Netherlands  during  191G  came  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  total  being  840,000  sacks  of  50 
kilos   (110  pounds)   each,  as  compared  with  1,624,420  sacks  during 

1915.  The  flour  was  sold  by  the  Government,  partly  by  tender  and 
partly  by  public  auction.  Eleven  auctions  were  held  in  Amsterdam 
for  brokers,  dealers,  and  bakers.  According  to  reliable  information, 
1,150,000  sacks  were  disposed  of  during  the  year.  The  lowest  price 
for  wheat  flour  was  $8.04  and  the  highest  $11.61  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds),  against  $8.44  and  $9.65  in  1915. 

Few  Rice  Mills  in.  Operation. 

Few  of  the  numerous  rice  mills  in  this  district  were  running  in 

1916,  and  these  merely  to  supply  the  domestic  market.  Imports  of 
rice  into  the  Netherlands  during  1916  amounted  to  157,219  tons,  as 
compared  with  132,983  tons  in  1915  and  361,176  tons  in  1914.  These 
figures,  however,  include  consignments  to  the  Belgian  relief  com- 
mittee for  transshipment  to  Belgium.  The  quantities  remaining  in 
the  Netherlands  are  not  known,  though  the  exports  in  1916  were 
113,000  tons,  nearly  all  to  Belgium. 

Rice  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  and  the  British  colonies; 
small  quantities  also  from  Persia,  Japan,  and  Siam.  The  lowest 
price  during  the  year  for  rice  of  ordinary  quality  from  the  British 
colonies  was  $7.17  and  the  highest  $10.17  per  100  kilos.  The  better 
qualities  varied  from  $8.24  to  $11.60  per  100  kilos.  Rice  from  the 
Dutch  colonies,  which  aenerally  produce  the  best  qualitv.  sold  from 
$12.06  to  $16.08  per  100^ kilos. 

There  were  no  rice  shipments  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United 
States  during  1915  and  1916.  In  1914,  the  shipments  were  valued 
at  $651,071.  In  normal  times,  the  output  of  the  Dutch  rice  mills 
is  shipped  to  practically  all  European  countries,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Kapok  Shipments  Resumed. 

Kapok,  used  largel}^  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  for  fill- 
ing life  belts,  is  a  product  of  Java.  The  annual  crop  is  about  225,000 
bales,  of  about  88  pounds  each ;  in  normal  times  nearH'  100.000  bales 
are  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  and  large  quantities  to  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Japan,  and  China. 

On  account  of  certain  war  restrictions  the  exportation  of  kapok 
from  Java  to  the  Netherlands  was  prohibited  Januarv  1,  1916.  but  in 
March  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  allowed  Dutch  manufacturers 
to  receive  kapok  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  their  own  factories. 
Occasional  shipping  permits,  for  small  quantities  only,  were  given 
to  dealers  and  exporters. 

The  stock  on  hand  in  Amsterdam  January  1.  1916.  was  4.253  bales, 
and  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  31,860  bales,  makinc:  a 
total  of  36,113  bales,  of  which  all  but  750  were  sold.  In  1915  the  fig- 
ures were:  Stock  on  hand  January  1,  1915,  6.579  bales:  imported 
during  the  year,  79,685  bales;  total,  86,264  bales,  of  which  82,011  were 
sold. 

Prices  of  Java  prime  (extra  clean)  during  1916  varied  from  $0.19 
to $0,24  per  one-half  kilo  (1.1  pounds).    Owing  to  the  increasing  dif- 
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ficiilty  in  obtainiii<>-  sufficient  quiintities,  as  well  as  high  freight  and 
insurance  rates,  local  brokers  predict  that  prices  will  soon  advance 
to  about  $0.32  per  one-half  kilo.  It  is  reported  that  large  quantities 
of  kapok  were  shipped  direct  from  Java  to  the  United  States  during 
the  ycnv. 
Prices  of  Copra  Advance. 

Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut,  is  imported  chiefly  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Shipments  to  Amsterdam,  the  principal 
Dutch  market,  in  191G  amounted  to  9-i,000  tons,  against  100,201  tons 
in  1915. 

The  Bureau  voor  den  Coprahandel  was  established  in  Amsterdam 
in  August,  1915,  and  all  shipments  and  sales  during  1916  had  to  be 
effected  through  its  intermediary.  Steamship  lines  limited  their 
shipments  of  copra  for  delivery  in  the  Netherlands  to  those  for 
Avhich  a  special  permit  had  been  issued,  stopping  the  commission 
trade. 

Copra  prices  Avere  subject  to  many  fluctuations  during  1916.  Until 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  the  price  for  "  smoke  dried  "  was  $14.07 
and  for  "sun  dried"  $14.07  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  Later  the 
respective  advances  were  to  $18.63  and  $19.23  per  100  kilos.  Lack  of 
shipping  facilities,  followed  by  high  freight  rates  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  vegetable  fats,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  animal  fats,  were 
the  reasons  for  these  increases. 

United  States  Largest  Buyer  of  Cinchona  Bark. 

The  imports  into  Amsterdam,  sales,  and  deliveries  of  cinchona 
bark,  an  important  product  of  Java,  were  larger  and  prices  obtained 
higher  than  in  1915. 

At  the  10  public  auctions  held  in  Amsterdam  in  1916  the  sales 
amounted  to  7,893,352  kilos  (17,365,374  pounds)  of  bark,  containing 
488,694  kilos  (1,075,127  pounds)  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  1915  the 
sales  amounted  to  15,217,090  pounds  of  bark,  containing  901,000 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  For  the  last  three  years  the  selling 
price  was  $0,025  per  1.1  pounds  per  unit,  but  the  brisk  demand  dur- 
ing 1916  advanced  the  average  price  to  $0,046  per  1.1  pounds  per  unit. 

The  number  of  colli  (packages)  of  cinchona  bark  imported  from 
Java  to  Amsterdam  in  1916  was  92,759  (in  1915,  67,824),  of  which 
5,441  were  from  Government-owned  plantations  and  87,318  from 
others. 

Shipments  from  the  Amsterdam  consular  district  to  the  United 
States,  the  principal  buyer  of  cinchona  bark,  last  year  amounted  in 
value  to  $962,941  (in  1915.  $637,900).     France  and  England  are  the 
next  largest  importers. 
Rubber  Market  Affected  by  Embargoes. 

The  Amsterdam  rubber  market,  normally  important,  suffered  in 
1 916,  when  both  imports  and  exports  were  prohibited.  The  prohibi- 
tion on  imports  went  into  effect  November  26,  1915,  but  shipments 
leaving  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (which  supply  practically  the  whole 
market)  prior  to  that  date  were  admitted.  Accurate  figures  of  the 
stock  on  hand,  imports,  and  sales  are  not  available,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  supply  met  the  domestic  demand,  wdiich  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Prices  for  Hevea  Standard  Crepe  No.  1,  the  principal  grade, 
varied  from  $0.80  to  $1.04  per  one-half  kilo  (1.1  pounds). 
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The  regulation  prohibiting  the  export  of  rubber  from  the  Nether- 
lands became  effective  January  2G,  lOlG.  A  few  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  $164,080,  were  permitted.  The  exports 
to  that  country  were  vahied  at  $98,9G0  in  1915  and  at  $534,805  in  1914. 
It  is  chiimed  that  191G  shipments  would  have  been  much  larger  but 
for  the  high  quotations.  American  importers  preferred  to  place  their 
orders  at  the  London  and  Dutch  colonial  markets,  obtaining  more 
favorable  prices.  Amsterdam  brokers  say  that  after  the  war  it  will 
require  strong  and  united  efforts  to  regain  the  trade  of  the  American 
market,  practically  lost  through  existing  circumstances. 

Trade  in  Hides  and  Skins. 

Notwithstanding  various  restrictions,  the  Amsterdam  trade  in  hides 
during  191G  was  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  than  in  1915.  The 
number  of  hides  imported  from  Java  in  191G  was  165.500,  of  which 
98,000  Avere  cow  and  67,500  buffalo,  as  compared  with  140,000  in 
1915.  Approximately  340,000  La  Plata  (South  America  )  hides  were 
imported. 

The  trade  in  domestic  hides  was  dull  for  the  first  few  months  and 
prices  were  low,  about  $0.18  per  one-half  kilo.  Later,  after  difficulties 
had  been  removed,  the  market  became  more  brisk,  prices  advancing 
to  $0.25  per  one-half  kilo  and  even  higher. 

La  Plata  hides  increased  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  about  80 
per  cent  on  account  of  England  and  France  buying  large  quantities 
in  the  American  market.  In  spite  of  the  high  prices  Dutch  tanners 
regard  1916  as  a  satisfactory  3'ear. 

Java  hides,  being  less  in  demand  by  the  domestic  trade  and  large 
quantities  being  shipped  direct  from  Java  to  the  United  States,  did 
not  advance  so  materially.  The  respective  increases  for  buffalo  and 
cow  hides  were  30  and  50  per  cent. 

The  strong  demand,  especially  from  America  and  Germany,  for 
light  calfskins  (up  to  4.i-  kilos),  caused  a  rise  in  price  from  $2  to  about 
$4.80  each.  As  this  particular  kind  of  skin  is  not  suitable  for  domes- 
tic tanneries,  it  is  largely  an  export  article,  and  prices  are  subject  to 
fluctuation  according  to  the  demand  from  foreign  coimtries. 

Exports  of  hides  from  the  Amsterdam  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  increased  from  $1,113,940  in  1915  to  $2,087,560  in  1916. 

limited  Demand  for  Lumber — Petroleum  Imports  Small. 

Building  and  construction  work  was  limited  in  extent  in  1916  and 
the  demand  for  lumber  was  small.  The  number  of  building  peniiits 
issued  by  the  Amsterdam  municipalitv  in  1916  was  203,  against  831, 
611,  and  383  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915.  respectively. 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  of  lumber,  including  fine  woods  and 
shipbuilders'  and  carpenters'  timber,  amounted  in  1916  to  948,978 
metric  tons,  compared  with  790.838  in  1915  and  1,487,948  in  1914. 

Russia.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany  are  the  principal  countries 
from  which  lumber  is  imported.  Small  quantities  are  received  from 
the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  petroleum  into  Amsterdam  during  1916  Avere  the 
smallest  on  record.  Onlv  413,000  barrels  were  received,  against 
490,601  in  1915,  719,367  in  1914,  and  888,600  in  1913.  All  the  past 
year's  imports  came  from  the  United  States.  Roumania  and  Ru.ssia, 
which  rank  second  and  third  as  a  source  of  supply,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  petroleum  in  1916. 
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The  sales  and  deliveries  for  li)lC  were  540,885  barrels,  exceeding 
tliose  of  the  previous  _year  by  50,490  barrels.  Owing  to  high  freight 
rates  and  limited  imports  prices  advanced  from  $8.7G  per  barrel  in 
1915  to  $9.50  in  1916.  The  average  price  before  the  war  varied  from 
$5  to  $5.45  ])er  barrel. 

Thei'e  were  also  received  at  the  port  74,385  barrels  of  gas  oil 
(114,521  in  1915)  and  844  barrels  of  lubricating  oil  (0,033  in  1915). 

War  Prevents  Exportation  of  Tin. 

The  Dutch  East  Indian  Islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton,  with  the 
Straits  Settlements,  supply  the  Netherlands  with  tin.  The  imports 
into  Holland  during  1916,  which  fell  far  behind  those  of  any  previous 
year,  were  for  domestic  consumption  only.  The  following  table 
shows  the  imports  and  deliveries  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916 : 


Ivind. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1914 

■     1915 

1916 

Slabs. 
277, 429 
6,300 
59,400 

Slabs. 
139,396 
7,600 

Slabs. 

55,000 

500 

Slabs. 
302, 789 
6,800 
62, 010 

Slabs. 
127,890 
7,600 

Slabs. 
26, 615 

Billiton        

500 

Straits          

Total                 

343, 129 
11,438 

146,996 
4,899 

55,500 
1,850 

371,599 
12,387 

135,490 
4,516 

27  115 

Total  ill  tons 

903 

Much  Banka  tin  is  shipped  direct  from  Batavia  to  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  Billiton  company  sold  during  1916 
approximately  94,000  piculs  (1  picul  =  136  pounds)  at  the  Batavia 
and  Singapore  markets.  The  Nederlandsche  Handelsmaatschappy 
(Netlierlands  Trading  Co.) ,  of  Amsterdam,  distributed  for  home  con- 
sumption practically  all  the  tin  imported  into  Holland.  The  mini- 
mum price  for  Banka  tin  in  1910,  fixed  by  the  Government,  was  115 
florins  ($40.23)  and  the  maximum  125  florins  ($50.25)  per  50  kilos 
(110  pounds).     The  figures  for  1915  were  $38.19  and  $48.24  and  in 

1914  $30.58  and  $43.42,  respectively.  Only  37  tons  of  tin  were  ex- 
ported from  the  Netherlands  in  1910,  of  which  29  went  to  Germany. 
In  1915  shipments  amounted  to  5,807  tons,  Germany  receiving  all 
but  10  tons. 

South  America  Sends  Most  of  Wool  Supply. 

The  wool  market  reestablished  on  a  small  scale  in  Amsterdam  in 

1915  was  prevented  from  expanding  by  unfavorable  trade  conditions 
during  1910.  Imports  from  England  were  subject  to  such  restrictions 
and  difficulties  that  the  trade  was  obliged  to  turn  for  supplies  to 
South  America,  the  only  wool  center  still  freely  exporting  to  neutral 
countries.  Besides  fairly  large  quantities  imported  from  England 
and  approximately  1,400  bales  from  other  countries,  the  Royal  Dutch 
LloN^d  landed  at  Amsterdam  in  1910  10,405  bales  (in  1915,  10,110 
bales)  of  wool  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  Prices,  unusu- 
ally high  throughout  1910,  reached  their  summit  in  the  last  quarter. 

Amsterdam  Gains  in  Population. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  1910  was  028,405,  of 
whom  303,052  were  males  and  325,353  females.  The  increase  during 
1910  was  11,810:  during  1915,  7,500,  the  normal  of  recent  previous 
years.     Ordinarily  tlie  growth  amounts  to  the  excess  of  births  over 
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deaths,  immigration  and  emigration  being  substantially  equal,  but  in 
191G  those  arriving  exceeded  those  departing  by  nearly  5,000.  The 
birth  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  was  23.05  in  191G  and  21.50  in  1915; 
the  death  rate  11.88  in  1916  and  11.22  in  1915. 

Passengers  carried  by  the  municipal  street  cars  in  191G  numbered 
127,640,831 ;  in  1915,  106,521,674.  The  receipts  of  the  street-car  sys- 
tem' exceeded  $2,000,000  in  1916,  or  about  $400,000  more  than  in  1915 
or  1914.  The  arrivals  at  22  hotels  were  119,917  in  1916,  and  84,972  in 
1915.  Onlv  811  Americans  Avere  among  the  arrivals  in  1916  and 
1,009  in  1915. 

Building  operations  Avere  confined  to  small  dwellings,  imperatively 
required  by  the  working  classes  in  the  new  parts  of  the  city. 

Altliough  the"  number  of  paupers  and  others  receiving  aid  has  in- 
creased much  since  the  war  began,  being  9,652  in  1914,  18,340  in  1915, 
and  22,804  in  1916.  indicating  that  some  classes  of  workmen  were 
iniemployed,  savings-bank  deposits  amounted  to  70  per  cent  more  in 
1916  than  in  1915,  showing  that  in  some  quarters  there  was  nuire 
profitable  employment  during  the  past  year. 
Animals  Killed  at  City  Abattoir — Taxes. 

At  the  cit}^  abattoir,  where  all  animals  used  for  food  in  Amster- 
dam are  taken,  214,866  animals  were  slaughtered  in  1916  against 
172,422  in  1915.  The  number  of  sheep  do\ibled,  calves  and  pigs 
increased,  and  beeves,  goats,  and  horses  decreased  com])ared  with 
1915.  The  horses  slauohtered  for  food  in  1916  numbered  741;  in 
1915,  1,720.     Two  donkeys  were  killed  in  1916  and  one  in  1915. 

Taxes  were  raised  in  1916  to  meet  larger  administrative  expenses. 
The  municipal  income  tax  for  the  fiscal  vear  1916-17,  estimated  at 
9,000,000  florins  ($3,618,000),  was  7,600.000  florins  for  1915-16,  7.500.- 
000  florins  for  1914-15,  and  7.000.000  florins  for  1913-14.  This  tax 
is  local  and  distinct  from  the  national  income  tax.  The  total  ordi- 
nary taxes  of  all  kinds  paid  by  a  resident  of  Amsterdam  aAcraged 
about  15  per  cent  of  his  income  in  1916,  and  the  war-profits  tax  was 
additional. 

Amsterdam  was  free  from  serious  labor  troubles  in  1916.  Several 
strikes  began  ominously,  but  all  were  adjusted  without  great  diffi- 
culty. The  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel  caused  suffer- 
ing among  the  laboring  classes  and  led  to  street  processions,  but  not 
to  great  disorder. 

Crop  Yield  Less  Than  Normal — Live  Stock. 

The  crops  in  this  district  were  much  below  the  average  in  1916, 
owing  to  an  excess  of  wet  weather  and  to  a  deficiency  of  warmth  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Flax,  caraway  seed,  mustard,  spinach,  and  beets 
w'ere  30  per  cent  less  than  the  normal  yield,  but  high  prices  compen- 
sated for  reduced  quantities.  Cabbage,  onions,  and  some  other  vege- 
tables brought  prices  far  bej'ond  tliose  of  other  years,  as  did  milk  and 
all  daily  products,  but  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  the  customary 
abundance  in  peace  times.  Grain  crops  were  fair.  It  is  estimated 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  farmers  made  a  large  profit,  much  of  which 
was  spent  for  what  they  consider  luxuries,  but  much  also  will  be 
applied  to  general  improvements. 

The  raising  of  live  stock,  especially  of  horses,  received  consider- 
able attention  in  1916.  The  exjiort  of  certain  kinds  was  prohibited, 
while  certain  other  kinds  were  im])orted  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
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the  result  should  be  a  higher  grade  of  horses  in  this  country.  The 
active  demand  caused  by  the  mobilization  of  the  army  was  the  chief 
motive  of  the  projects  for  improved  breeding. 

There  is  concern  o^er  the  outlook  for  1017.  Transportation  diffi- 
culties have  much  reduced  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  and  feedstuffs 
Avhich  were  imported  in  large  amounts  before  the  war.  The  forecast 
is  that  the  crops  in  1917  will  be  smaller  than  normal,  regardless  of 
the  weather,  and  that  milk  and  dairy  products  generally  will  be 
reduced  in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

Financial  Conditions — American  Securities. 

The  great  pros^ieril y  in  Amsterdam  commercial  circles  in  1915  did 
not  decline  perceptibly  in  191G.  If  less  business  was  done  in  general, 
it  Avas  more  lucrative  and  the  desired  returns  much  larger  than  in 
1915.  This  was  especially  marked  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
quotations  ruled  higher,  particularly  in  shipping  lines.  The  interest 
was  rather  larger  for  domestic  than  for  American  securities  in  191G. 

Money  was  j)lentiful;  at  one  time  call  money  was  to  be  had  under 
2  per  cent,  and  3-month  bills  could  be  discounted  at  about  V,  pei* 
cent.  This  abundance  of  money  Avas  due  not  only  to  large  earnings 
and  profits,  but  also  to  reduced  trade  in  some  lines,  Avhich  released 
capital  that  immediately  sought  to  earn  interest. 

The  Dutch  Government  in  1916  made  two  offers  in  the  open  market 
to  obtain  loans  necessary  for  a  partial  refunding  of  the  great 
costs  of  maintaining  a  large  army.  The  issues,  125,000,000  florins 
($50,250,000)  Netherlands  4^  per  cent  bonds  and  80,000,000  florins 
($32,160,000)  NetherlandsTndies  5  per  cent  bonds,  Avere  far  over- 
subscribed, evincing  the  soundness  of  Dutch  finances. 

The  market  for  American  securities  closely  folloAved  the  quota- 
tions of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  the  serious  difficulties 
experienced  by  local  holders  in  trying  to  send  securities  to  the 
United  States  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  transactions.  The  situation 
has  been  helped  through  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  Amsterdam 
Ijankers,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust, 
Avho  pass  upon  securities  submitted  by  persons  Avishing  to  send  them 
to  America,  and  the  committee's  approval  insures  the  transmission  of 
the  securities  to  the  United  States.  While  this  arrangement  is  ex- 
cellent, it  can  not  reach  some  strijigent  rules  of  Avarfare  Avhich  are 
seriously  affecting  the  financial  relations  betAveen  Holland  and  the 
United  States. 
Expansion  of  Industry — Shipping  Stocks. 

Notable  in  1916  was  the  consolidation  and  expansion  of  industry  in 
Holland.  The  tendency  was  to  try  to  make  everything  in  this  coun- 
try Avhich  formerly  Avas  bought  abroad  but  could  not  be  obtained 
during  the  war.  Chemical,  margarin,  paper,  and  other  neAV  indus- 
tries established  Avere  profitable  and  have  a  promising  outlook  if  only 
sufficient  coal  can  be  obtained  to  keep  them  in  operation. 

Dutch  shipping  increased  considerably  in  value  and  the  profits 
Avere  very  large  in  1916.  The  shares  of  most  of  the  Dutch  shipping 
companies  Avere  at  least  100  per  cent  higher  in  1916  than  in  1914. 
Holland-America  stock  rose  from  188  to  415.  The  companies  operat- 
ing tramp  steamers  made  the  greatest  profits,  the  stock  of  Van 
Nievelt  Goudrian  rising  to  900,  from  143  before  the  Avar,  and  yielded 
a  60  per  cent  dividend. 
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The  companies  dealing  in  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rubber  and  other 
Dutch  colonial  products  became  sounder  and  stronger  than  ever  in 
1916  on  account  of  the  lucrative  returns  which  they  obtained  and 
despite  the  restrictions  which  checked  their  exports  to  countries  will- 
ing to  pay  still  higher  prices. 

Foreign  Exchange — American  Dollar  at  Par. 

Quotations  of  foreign  money  in  1916  showed  great  differences 
from  normal  times,  though  the  fluctuations  were  less  than  in  1915. 
The  tendenc}'^  of  all  exchange  was  upward  for  the  neutral  and  allied 
countries,  and  downvv'ard  for  the  central  powers.  The  following 
table  shows  the  rates  of  exchange  with  the  principal  belligerent 
countries  at  the  beffinninc:  and  end  of  1916 : 


Currency. 


British  pound  sterling. 

French  franc 

German  mark 

Austrian  crown 


Par. 


12.  lOi 
4S 

59.36 
50.41 


Jan.  1, 
1916. 


10. 79i 
38.75 
42.35 
29.90 


Dec.  31, 
1916. 


11.681 
42.10 
41.20 
25.75 


The  great  advance  in  British  exchange  and  its  stability  during 
1916  were  due  largely  to  British  Government  action  in  offering  hold- 
ers of  long-term  bills  on  London  payment  in  treasury  bills  for  one 
year  redeemable  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  12  guilders  per  pound. 
The  export  of  Dutch  food  articles  to  England  has  been  financed  in 
the  same  way. 

The  German  mark  and  the  Austrian  crown  declined  partly  because 
tho.se  countries  could  not  export  heavily  to  Holland  in  payment  for 
•the  Dutch  goods  which  they  imported.  German  exchange  fluctuated 
more  than  an}'  other  in  1916.  There  were  transactions  as  high  ss  44 
and  as  low  as  38.  Though  the  rate  was  41.20  at  the  end  of  1916,  it 
was  39.65  on  March  14,  1917. 

The  American  dollar  was  only  2.26f  (par.  2. 48 J)  at  the  beginning 
of  1916.  but  it  advanced  steadily  to  2.45^  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
on  March  14,  1917.  it  was  2.48,  practically  par.  The  dollar  follows 
the  trend  of  London  exchange  (which  also  rose  steadily),  on  account 
of  Holland's  general  financial  relations  with  England  and  the  LTnited 
States. 

At  the  beginning  of  1916  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands  in  Amsterdam  amounted  to  429.000,000 
florins  ($172,458,000)  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year.  587.000,000  florins 
($235,974,000),  about  five  times  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  bank 
before  the  war. 

Banking  was  profitable  in  Amstei'dam  in  1916.  Dividends  were 
larger  than  in  1915  and  substantial  additions  were  made  to  the  capi- 
tal an(^  surplus  of  the  principal  banks. 

With  the  establishment  of  new  industries  to  manufacture  necessary 
articles,  there  is  talk  of  a  protective  tariff  in  Holland  to  insure  the 
permanency  of  these  industries  after  the  war,  but  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  with  an  im])ort  duty  on  certain  articles  for  revenue  only, 
can  not  be  readily  displaced. 
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